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Introduction: 

History and Accountability 


It is not a part of American history that we are proud of. 

— Secretary of State Colin Powell, responding to a question on 
the morality of the U.S. role in Chile, February 20, 2003 


J ust before midnight on October 16, 1998, two Scotland Yard officials 
slipped through the halls of an elite private clinic in London and secured 
the room in which former Chilean dictator, General Augusto Pinochet, was 
recovering from back surgery. With English efficiency, they disarmed his 
private bodyguards, disconnected the phones, posted eight policemen outside 
the door, and then proceeded to serve Pinochet with a warrant from IN- 
TERPOL. Within minutes, British authorities accomplished what the Chilean 
courts had refused to do since the end of his military regime in 1990 — they 
placed Pinochet under arrest for crimes against humanity. 

General Pinochet, whose name became synonymous with gross violations 
of human rights during his seventeen-year dictatorship, spent 504 days under 
house arrest in London. Only aggressive diplomatic intervention by Chile’s 


an adroit propaganda campaign waged by his lawyers, kept him from being 
extradited to Spain to stand trial for offenses ranging from torture to terror- 
ism. After sixteen months in detention, the British government released the 
eighty-four-year-old general on what it termed “humanitarian grounds.” 
When he returned to his homeland, however, he was stripped of his immu- 
nity from prosecution, indicted, and interrogated. At one point Pinochet even 
faced the ignominious prospect of being fingerprinted and posing for a mug 
shot. Initially, the Chilean courts ruled that due to age-related dementia Pino- 
chet could not be put on trial for the abuses committed under his military 
reign; at the time of his death, however, Pinochet faced multiple indictments. 







democratic institutions destroyed, truly shocked the world. The Pinochet 
regime’s dictatorial bent, and abysmal human rights record quickly became 
a universal political and humanitarian issue. Revelations of CIA involvement 
in Allende’s overthrow, and Washington’s unabashed embrace of the Junta 

Spain’s image in the 1940s as a symbol of right-wing tyranny,” an aide 
reported to Kissinger in one secret briefing paper. “Like it or not, we are 
identified with the regime’s origins and hence charged with some responsi- 
bility for its actions.” “Chile,” the U.S. embassy noted in a 1974 strategy 
paper stamped secret, 

Communist worlds. What happens in Chile is thus a matter of rather 
special significance to the United States. Distant and small though it is, 
Chile has long been viewed universally as a demonstration area for 
economic and social experimentation. Now it is in a sense in the front 
line of world ideological conflict. 


In the United States, Chile joined Vietnam on the front line of the national 
conflict over the corruption of American values in the making and exercise 
of U.S. foreign policy. During the mid- 1 970s, events in Chile generated a 
major debate on human rights, covert action, and the proper place for both 
in America’s conduct abroad. The Kissingerian disregard for Pinochet’s 
mounting atrocities appalled the public and prompted Congress to pass 
precedent-setting legislation curtailing foreign aid to his regime, and to man- 


election and then destabilize his democratically elected government gener 
a series of sensational intelligence scandals forcing the country for the 
time, according to the late Senator Frank Church, “to debate and decide 
merits of future use of covert action as an instrument of U.S. foreign policy.” 
Indeed, Chile became the catalyst for the first public hearing ever held on 
covert action. Senator Church’s Senate Select Committee to Study Govem- 

Church Committee — conducted the first major Congressional investigation 
into clandestine operations and published the first case studies, Covert Action in 
Chile, 1963-1973, and Alleged Assassination Plots Involving Foreign Leaders, detail- 
ing those operations abroad. Once revealed, the U.S. government’s covert 












Project FUBELT : 

“Formula for Chaos” 


Carnage could be considerable and prolonged, i.e. civil war You have 

asked us to provoke chaos in Chile ...we provide you with formula for chaos 
which is unlikely to be bloodless. To dissimulate U.S. involvement will clearly 

— top secret CIA Santiago Station cable, October 10, 1970 


>^3:40 p.m., President Richard Nixon ordered the CIA to initiate a mas- 
sive covert intervention in Chile. The goal: to block Chilean President-elect 
Salvador Allende from taking and holding office. Allende was a well-known 
and popular politician in Chile; the 1970 campaign constituted his fourth 
run for the presidency. He was “one of the most astute politicians and par- 
liamentarians in a nation whose favorite pastime is kaffeeklatsch politics,” 
noted one secret CIA analysis. His victory on September 4, in a free and 
fair — if narrow — election, marked the first time in the twentieth century that 
a “socialist parliamentarian,” as Allende referred to himself, had been dem- 
ocratically voted into office in the Western Hemisphere. 

During a White House meeting with Henry Kissinger, Attorney General 
John Mitchell, and CIA Director Richard Helms, Nixon issued explicit in- 
structions to foment a coup that would prevent Allende from being inaugu- 
rated on November 4, or subsequently bring down his new administration. 
Handwritten notes, taken by the CIA director, recorded Nixon’s directive: 

• 1 in 10 chance perhaps, but save Chile! 






We are making a major covert effort to reduce chances of Chile being the 
first American country to elect an avowed Marxist president. Our well- 
concealed program embraces special economic assistance to assure sta- 
bility, aid to the armed forces and police to maintain order, and political 
action and propaganda tied closely to Frei’s campaign, [emphasis in 
original] 


The CIA would subsequendy credit these covert operations with helping Frei 
to an overwhelming 57 percent majority victory on September 4, 1964 — a 
margin unheard of in Chile’s typical three-way presidential races. 

With Frei’s election, the Johnson administration declared Chile “a show- 
case for the Alliance for Progress.” But Washington faced the same dilemma 
it had faced in 1958 — if Frei’s policies failed to sustain social and economic 
development Chilean voters would turn to Allende’s leftist coalition in the 


Almost overnight, Chile became the leading recipient of U.S. aid in Latin 
America. Between 1962 and 1970, this country of only ten million people 
received over 1.2 billion dollars in economic grants and loans — an astronom- 
ical amount for that era. In addition, AID pressured major U.S. corporations, 
particularly the two copper giants, Anaconda and Kennecott, which domi- 
nated the Chilean economy, to modernize and expand their investments and 
operations. Since Frei’s main appeal to many Chilean voters was his policy 
of “Chileanization” — partial nationalization of the copper industry — the U.S. 
government offered the corporations what Ambassador Edward Korry called 

assets in Chile. Meant to mobilize private capital in uncertain investment 
climates, the program was first administered through AID, and later a new 
quasi-governmental organization called the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration (OPIC). In 1969, OPIC’s $400 million of political risk coverage in 

its actual holdings. The program created a further U.S. political and economic 
incentive to block the appeal of an Allende candidacy in 1970. 

U.S. military assistance programs also dramatically increased during the 
1960s. Although Chile faced no internal or external security threat, military 
aid totaled $gi million between 1962 and 1970 — a dear effort to establish 
closer ties to the Chilean generals. A Congressional survey of security assis- 
tance programs in Latin America determined that such assistance to Chile 
was “political and economic in nature, rather than simply military.” 6 

propaganda operations. Between 1965 and 1970, the Agency spent $2 mil- 










Christian Democrats, and 
it-wing upper class for al- 
»n, if I may use Spanish, 
K.orry wrote disparagingly 




tide Wins.” “In Chile they 


in a September 5 cable tided “Allen 
chachara (chatter).” 

Over the next several weeks, the ambassador sent a constant series of 
secret/noforn cables with such tides as “No Hopes for Chile” and “Some 
Hope for Chile.” A number of his field reports identified what Korry skep- 
tically called “the Rube Goldberg contraption,” or “an undercover organi- 
zational operation” to “constitutionally” block Allende from being ratified by 
the Chilean Congress on October 24. Through covert political means, the 
Chilean Congress would be induced to ratify the runner-up candidate, Jorge 
Alessandri, on October 24; he would then renounce the presidency and in- 
itiate new elections in which the outgoing Christian Democrat president Ed- 
uardo Frei could run again, and presumably defeat Allende. This scheme was 
the initial blueprint for what the CIA called “Track I”— the “parliamentary 
solution.” Track II became the internal designation for operations in the af- 
termath of Nixon’s September 15 order to foment, by whatever means pos- 
sible, a military coup. 

The origins of Track I date back to June 18, 1970, when Ambassador 
Korry proposed that the 40 Committee allocate a contingency slush fund of 
$250,000 to bribe members of the Chilean Congress as “Phase II” of a 
$360,000 “spoiling operation” against Allende. If no candidate won a major- 
ity on September 4, the Chilean Congress would vote to ratify the winner — 

party controlled some eighty-two votes in Congress; to win he would need 
conceivably be ratified even if he were the runner-up. Korry’s concern was 

ocrats to block Allende. The money was approved, but distribution was ta- 
bled until after the election. 

On September 14, the 40 Committee authorized Korry to spend the 

important.” However, the embassy and the CIA soon realized that the po- 
tential for exposure made bribery operations too risky — one leak would pro- 
voke an anti-American backlash throughout Chile’s nationalist political 
system. The bribery plan was abandoned, but the U.S. continued to covertly 
pressure the military and the Christian Democrats to orchestrate the so-called 
“Frei reelection gambit.” Within days of Allende’s election, Ambassador 
Korry was meeting with Chilean general Camilo Valenzuela to promote a 
plan whereby the runner-up, Alessandri, would be ratified; he would form a 
military cabinet and resign; and the military would oversee new elections 




tangent with Track II coup plotting. 

The historical distinction between Track I and Track II— that the first 
to block Allende — is inaccurate. Track I quickly evolved to focus on a mili - 

(DDP) Tom Karamessines called “a quieumd hopefully nonviolent" military 
coup.” In a September 2 1 cable covering both Tracks I and II, the CIA Task 
Force director informed the chief of Station in Santiago that the “purpose of 
exercise is to prevent Allende assumption of power. Parliamentary legerde- 
main has been discarded. Military solution is objective.” 

quired Frei’s participation and involved Ambassador Korry’s efforts to pres- 
sure the Chilean president to give a green light to the Chilean military. Track 
II focused on identifying any Chilean military officer, active duty or retired, 
willing to lead a violent putsch, and providing whatever incentive, rationale, 
direction, coordination, equipment, and funding necessary to provoke a suc- 
cessful overthrow of Chilean democracy. The Track II component of Project 
FUBELT was highly compartmentalized; most members of the 40 Commit- 
tee were not aware of its existence. (Following 40 Committee meetings, Kis- 
singer would meet with a much smaller group of CIA and NSC officials 
knowledgeable of FUBELT.) On Nixon’s orders, Ambassador Korry and his 
staff were excluded from knowledge and participation in this set of opera- 

Track II operations began with Broe’s September 9 cable to Hecksher, 
and accelerated with Nixon’s September 15 mandate. The Chile Task Force, 
which also coordinated Track I, immediately set up a special communications 
channel with the chief of Station. Additional agents were dispatched to San- 
tiago, according to “Project FUBELT Situation Report #1” to “augment the 
Station strength.” DDP Karamessines, WH/C Broe, and Task Force Chief 
David Atlee Phillips began meeting every day; the Task Force kept a daily 
log of activity, and filed frequent situation reports on the status of the Chile 
operations. ‘9 Under “constant, constant, just constant pressure . . . from the 
White House,” according to CIA officials, Karamessines periodically briefed 
Kissinger and his deputy Alexander Haig on the progress of fomenting a 
military coup in Chile. 

CIA pursued a basic three-step plan: (1) identify, contact, and collect in- 
the creation of “a coup climate by propaganda, disinformation and terrorist 














On paper, the plan to kidnap Schneider appeared to potentially kill nu- 
merous birds with one stone. It removed the most powerful opponent of a 
golpe from the top military post; that post would then be filled with a nr” 
figure sympathetic to a coup; the kidnapping would be blamed on 
extremists, undermining Allende’s integrity; and the ensuing public oi 

ing for a military takeover. The problem confronting the CIA was whether 
Viaux actually had the ability to pull off a kidnapping and a military putsch. 

In the early meetings with Viaux, he demanded that the false flaggers — 
appropriately referred to as “sponsors” in the cable traffic — establish their 
bona fides by air-dropping weapons to his group and providing the plotters 
with “life and physical disability policies immediately,” as the Santiago Station 
reported. (In a second meeting on October 10, Viaux requested “five blank 
policies up to $50,000 U.S. currency and twenty other policies up to 
$25,000.”) Headquarters responded that an arms drop was risky, particularly 
given the lack of knowledge of Viaux’s capabilities. The Task Force ordered 
Hecksher to have a false flagger “recontact Viaux and offer him . . . sufficient 
funds to impress Viaux with bona fides. Money is to buy arms, bribe arsenal 

Broe and Phillips also directed the Station to gather intelligence on “whether 
larger coup.”*- 

On October 1 1, a member of the “illegal” team, Anthony Sforza, met with 

MacMasters in the bar of the Hotel Carrera — a meeting the CIA considered 
a major security breach because the false-flag agents were not supposed to be 
seen together. The next day, Sforza departed Santiago for CIA headquarters 
in Langley, Virginia, for a “debriefing” with Broe and Phillips on the rene- 
gade general’s capabilities and demands. “We have debriefed [Sforza]. Believe 
it imperative that Viaux be recontacted ASAP, by another false flagger” — 
MacMasters took over Sforza’s contacts after he left — the task force directors 
cabled on October 13th. The airdrops and “paralyzing gas” Viaux had re- 

for insurance purposes. Headquarters suggested that the Station “keep Viaux 
ities with other coup plotters^' 

“The prospects for a coup may have improved significantly in the last 
twenty-four hours,” states the October 14 task force log on Track II. “Last 
week General Viaux appeared to be the only military leader committed to 
blocking Allende. Now we are beginning to see signs of increased coup ac- 
tivity from other military quarters.” Intelligence gathering indicated that mil- 


yi! 







Far from turning off Track II, Kissinger’s marching orders were to con- 
tinue the covert pressure “on every Allende weak spot” — up to the Con- 
gressional ratification and inauguration, and thereafter. In a cable the next 
day to the Santiago Station, Karamessines transmitted this reaffirmed man- 
date. “[FUBELT] policy, objectives, and actions were reviewed at high USG 
level afternoon 15 October. Conclusions, which are to be your operational 
guide, follow:” 

It is firm and continuing policy that Allende be overthrown by a coup. 

It would be much preferable to have this transpire prior to 24 October 
but efforts in this regard will continue vigorously beyond this date. We 
are to continue to generate maximum pressure toward this end utilizing 
every appropriate resource. It is imperative that these actions be imple- 
mented clandestinely and securely so that the USG and American hand 
be well hidden. (Doc 12) 

The cable ordered the Station to pass a message to Viaux — using the exact 

him to “amplify his planning” and “join forces with other coup plotters.” 
Headquarters ordered Hecksher to 

Review all your present and possibly new activities to include propa- 
ganda, black operations, surfacing of intelligence or disinformation, per- 
sonal contacts, or anything else your imagination can conjure which 
will permit you to continue to press forward toward our [FUBELT] 
objective. 

Beyond Viaux’s problematic prospects, the CIA had briefed Kissinger on 
the activities of several active-duty military officers, including Admiral Tirado 
and General Canales, who were also engaged in coup plotting. But although 
Kissinger ordered the Agency to keep the pressure on, he emerged from his 
October 15 meetings with both Karamessines and Korry pessimistic that the 
CIA would be able to block Allende’s accession to the presidency. At 5:58 
that evening, according to President Nixon’s Oval Office logs, Kissinger 








anything even thought of. There was the killing of the Chilean chief of staff, 
but we had dissociated from that group when we heard they were plotting to kidnap 
him. [emphasis added] 44 

Contrary to his testimony that his office considered Track II “dead” and 

office was kept informed of the flurry of events between October 18 and 22. 
The cables from CIA headquarters to the Station repeatedly referred to the 

Indeed, on October 19, between 3:30 p.m. and 4:30 P.M., Karamessines 
went to the White House to update Kissinger’s deputy, General Haig, 
whose job was to rapidly pass such information to the national security advi- 
ser. 45 That morning the CIA deputy director had received a detailed intelli- 

comprehensive plan — starting with the Schneider kidnapping scheduled for 
that very evening — for a coup. (See Doc 13) In secret testimony before the 
Church Committee, Karamessines noted that he would have shared this in- 

didn’t have all that much promising news to report to the White House.” 
Haig apparently asked to be quickly informed of any developments. In a 
cable to Santiago that night, the CIA’s Chile Task Force requested that the 
Station provide a status report on “whatever events may have occurred night 
19 October,” and whether “ref action was aborted, postponed, or whatever.” 
The cable noted that “Station will understand that HQS must respond during 
morning 20 Oct. to queries from higher levels” — the traditional reference to 
Kissinger’s office. 

At 4:00 p.m. on October 22, eight hours after General Schneider was 
shot, Karamessines’ s calendar shows he met again with Haig at the White 
House. No records of this meeting and the briefing Haig likely gave to Kis- 
singer have been declassified. But the meeting was clearly to discuss the 
Schneider shooting and its impact on coup plotting. 

The argument that Kissinger presented to protect the White House cast 
the CIA as a veritable rogue elephant, operating without authorization as the 
Nixon-ordered Project FUBELT culminated in a flurry of coup plotting and 
criminality during the week of October 15-22. The CIA, citing meetings 
with, and instructions from, both the president and his national security ad- 
viser, understood its clandestine operations to have the full backing of the 
White House. The fact remained, however, that Washington had been cov- 
ertly involved in a shocking act of political assassination abroad — the Chilean 
equivalent of John F. Kennedy’s assassination. 






1 for hun 


At the time of the Schneider assassination, only a handful of high U.S. offi- 
cials and CIA operatives knew that this atrocity was set in motion by an 
explicit presidential directive for covert action to undermine Chilean democ- 
racy. Unwitting of how and why General Schneider had come to be shot, 

a condolence message to Chile’s outgoing president Eduardo Frei. (Doc 17) 
“Dear Mr. President,” reads the text of the most ironic document to be gen- 
erated by Project FUBELT: 

The shocking attempt on the life of General Schneider is a stain on the 
pages of contemporary history. I would like you to know of my sorrow 
that this repugnant event has occurred in your country. . . . 


ely, 


Richard Nis 



DOCUMENT 1. 


Helms Handwritten Notes, 
” September 15, 1970. 


“Meeting 1 
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2 

Destabilizing Democracy: 

The United States and the Allende Government 


Our main concern in Chile is the prospect that he [Allende] can consolidate 

—Richard Nixon on why the U.S. had to “bring down” Allende, 
November 1970 


W ithin two days of Salvador Allende’s inauguration, President Nixon 
convened his entire National Security Council to discuss ways to 

Secretary of State William Rogers declared at ^November 6, 1970, NSC 
meeting on Chile. The Secretary of Defense, Melvin Laird, agreed: “We have 
to do everything we can to hurt [Allende] and bring him down.” 

The secret/sensitive memorandum of conversation of this cabinet 

grounds of “executive privilege” and kept secret for thirty years — records the 
unyielding White House commitment to undermine Chilean democracy, as 

[Allende] can consolidate himself and the picture projected to the world will 

for Latin America and elsewhere. “No impression should be permitted in 
Latin America that they can get away with this, that it’s safe to go this way. 

continued. “We cannot fail to show our displeasure.” (Doc 1) 

After the failure of Project FUBELT, U.S. policy makers adjusted their strat- 
egy; but the goal of bringing Allende down remained. Rather than a small 
group of covert operatives trying to stimulate a military move in a short period 
of time, most of the U.S. government would now be involved in a long-term, 






there is nothing we can do to deny him legitimacy or claim he does 
not have it as a tactic for weakening him. 

b. He is unlikely to move things along lines which would permit us 
easily to marshal international or hemisphere censure of him ... he 
will project Chile as an ‘independent’ socialist country, not as a 
‘communist government’ or a Soviet puppet. 

c. We ourselves have traditionally espoused the principles of self- 
determination; we have stressed our opposition to the concept of 

act in ways that appear to violate those principles.* 

For that reason, Kissinger urged, and Nixon approved, Option 3, which in 
innocuous bureaucratic language stated: “Maintain an outwardly correct pos- 
ture, but making clear our opposition to the emergence of a Communist 

the Allende government.” A “cool but correct” posture masking continuing 
efforts to subvert the Chilean government, Nixon determined, would guide 
U.S. policy against Allende. 

“The merit of the non-overt course,” as Kissinger had told the president, “is 
that while it also utilizes the same kinds of pressure and hostility it promises to 
increase their effectiveness by avoiding the risks inherent in public hostility.” 
Those risks, U.S. policy makers understood, included discrediting Washing- 
ton among its principle allies in Europe and Latin America as well as serving 
“Allende’ s purpose of rallying the Chilean people around him in the face of the 
‘foreign devil,’ ” as one briefing paper prepared for Kissinger stated. In a special 
“briefing paper” for Secretary of State Rogers, the Bureau of Inter- American 
Affairs argued that were Washington to openly violate its announced policy of 
“respect for the outcome of democratic elections” it would 

its position with the Chilean people and to gain influence in the rest of the 

hemisphere . . . and move the Allende Government to seek even closer 

relations with the USSR than it might have initially contemplated.^ 

U.S. strategy for a broad range of low-profile pressures against Allende’s 
government was laid out, at least partially, in National Security Decision 
Memorandum 93, “Policy toward Chile.” In guarded bureaucratic language, 
the top secret/sensitive/eyes only directive — signed by Kissinger and 
distributed to CIA, State, Defense, the Joint Chiefs, and AID among other 



United States 


measures identified in NSDM 93 reflected Washington’s intent to isolate, 
weaken, and destabilize Chile until the country was ungovernable. 

Among its other provisions, NSDM 93 called for “vigorous efforts” to 

Brazil and Argentina. As enticement, Nixon authorized “dose relations with 

against the left in the region — induding the Chilean military. 

NSDM 93 also identified a range of economic measures designed to con- 
tinue U.S. efforts to “make the economy scream,” as Nixon had previously 
ordered. The directive stated that “necessary action be taken” to: reduce and 
terminate current and future financing for U.S. exports and guarantees for 
corporate investment in Chile; lobby private investors to curtail economic 
activities; “bring maximum feasible influence” on the multilateral banks to 
cut their lending to Chile; and terminate bilateral economic aid programs. 
The NSDM also ordered a study from the Office of Emergency Preparedness 
on copper “stockpile disposal actions” — Nixon’s idea to dump part of the 
U.S. copper holdings on the international market to quickly undermine the 
world price of copper, Chile’s main natural resource. “I want something in 

singer and others at the NSC meeting of November 6. “Cutting the stockpile 
would hurt Chile. This is very important. I want State and Defense and 
everyone to study it. It could be the most important thing we can do.” 5 


The Invisible Blockade 

U.S. efforts to isolate Chile and quiedy curtail bilateral and multilateral eco- 
nomic support constituted an “invisible blockade” against a country whose 
economy was deeply dependent on financial, industrial, and commercial re- 
lations with the United States. U.S. businesses generated two-thirds of the 
$1.6 billion in foreign investment in Chile. Two major U.S. copper corpo- 
rations, Anaconda and Kennecott, controlled 80 percent of the Chilean cop- 
per industry — an industry that accounted for some four-fifths of all export 
earnings. During the Frei years, Chile had run up almost $1 billion in debt 
to U.S. banks. Economic operations relied heavily on U.S. commercial credits 
to finance machinery and parts for key industries as well as Chilean trucking, 

For years U.S. officials, and their supporters in academia, blamed Allende’s 









Brazil and Argentina through both diplomatic and military channels.” The 
White House also considered trying to expel Chile — a la Cuba — from the 
OAS. A twenty-six-page “Study of Options for U.S. Strategy Concerning 
Chile’s Future Participation in the Organization of American States” seriously 
weighed the possibility of forcing the Chileans to withdraw or be ejected. 
But, the working group concluded, such tactics were “likely to boomerang,” 

undercut the “cool but correct” facade of U.S. policy. 


Covert Destabilization 

destabilization measures under NSDM 93; the third — unidentified in the 
presidential directive because of its sensitivity — was CIA clandestine inter- 
vention. In a “covert annex” to a major NSC options paper on Chile devel- 
oped as part of the NSDM process, the CIA submitted its initial blueprint to 
sabotage an Allende government in late October. At Kissinger’s explicit prod- 
ding to broaden “the scope for covert operations,” in mid-November the 
Agency drafted an eight-page “Covert Action Program for Chile” — along 
with a $7 million operational budget — “keyed to NSDM 93.”" 

For the CIA, a sitting Allende government provided a far broader target 
of opportunity than the brief transition period in the fall of 1970. A secret 
special report titled “Allende After the Inauguration” noted that “prospects 
for a military coup in the post-inaugural period” would significantly improve 
as Allende faced “tremendous administrative and governmental problems 
brought on by a continued economic decline and by an increase in political 
infighting within his coalition.” A coup dimate “will begin to materialize and 
the military would have justification for intervening. Thus,” as the analysts 

Toward that end, the CIA designed its covert operations to create and 

and weaken Allende.” The “Covert Action Program for Chile,” submitted to 
Kissinger on November 17, was “directed at the Allende government, the 
Chilean Armed Forces, the non-Marxist opposition, the Chilean public, and 
other Latin American countries in an effort to maximize pressure on the 

President Nixon, his national security adviser outlined the “five prindpal 
elements” of the CIA’s “Covert Action Program — Chile:” 



1 . Political action to divide and weaken the Allende coalition. 

2. Maintaining and enlarging contacts in the Chilean military. 

3. Providing support to non-Marxist opposition political groups and 

4. Assisting certain periodicals and using other media outlets in Chile 

5. Using selected media oudets [in Latin America, Europe, and else- 
where] to play up Allende’s subversion of the democratic process 
and involvement by Cuba and the Soviet Union in Chile. (Doc 5) 








organizations of oppositic 
allied with, key sectors fomenting 
the truck owners and strikers that paralyzed Chile 
withheld documents on the truckers, including r 
that showed that one private-sector organization < 
passed $2,800 direcdy to the strikers. But, accon 
tors who did review some of these records, “it is c 
strikers were actively supported by several of th 
which received CIA funds.”' 7 

The CIA was well aware that “a substantial portic 
munity” was collaborating with groups dedicated to 
order designed to “build a political atmosphere whit 
for a military coup.” In an August 29, 1972, cable 
“efforts by Patria y Libertad and Business Leadei 
(During the Track II period, the CIA funneled $38,5 
a self-proclaimed neo-fascist paramilitary group 
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the CIA payroll had 
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ed through 1971.) P&L and a “large segment” of 1 
le Station cabled, “are undertaking actions to in 
ents of violence, especially in the Santiago area, 
ihere in Chile which would be propitious 
aders involved are trying to foment strik 



The El Mercurio Project 

The covert operation that, according to the CIA’s own internal records, 
played “a significant role” in bringing about a coup was clandestine funding 
for the “El Mercurio project.” Throughout the 1960s, the CIA poured funds 
into Chile’s largest — and staunchly right-wing — newspaper, El Mercurio , put- 
ting reporters and editors on the payroll, writing articles and columns for 
placement and providing additional funds for operating expenses. After the 
paper’s owner, Agustin Edwards came to Washington in September 1970 to 
lobby Nixon for action against Allende, the CIA used El Mercurio as a key 
outlet for a massive propaganda campaign as part of Track I and Track II. 








intelligence had him on their radar screen of potential plotters as early as the 
summer of 1971. Drawing on an informant who attended a dinner party 
with Pinochet on August 5, the Station reported to headquarters that the 
general was a “mild, friendly, narrow-gauged military man who [is] totally 
immersed in new field of security, public order and political events and who 
clearly enjoyed feeling of being important.” His wife, according to this intel- 

married to a member of the National Party who hoped to “push Pinochet to 
effect [a] coup.” But, the informant noted, other plotters assessed Pinochet as 

city, making him responsible for emergency crowd control. “Seems he would 

Santiago,” stated one of many index cards the CIA kept on Chilean military 
officers in September 1971; by March of the following year, the index card 
had been updated to indicate that Pinochet was “involved with coup prepa- 
rations” of army chief of staff General Alfredo Canales, with whom the CIA 
had collaborated during Project FUBELT. 

In various intelligence reports, Chilean military officers cast Pinochet as un- 
committed and therefore unreliable — “Pinochet would favor but would want 
to close eyes to events” one asset told the CIA in Santiago. On September 27, 
1972, however, a CIA informant inside Pinochet’s camp reported that the gen- 
eral was “harboring second thoughts” about the necessity of overthrowing Al- 
lende. Pinochet now believed “that Allende must be forced to step down or be 
eliminated;” these were, in his words, the “only alternatives.” When Pinochet 
traveled to Panama that month to negotiate the transfer of U.S. tanks to the 


Chilean army, “he felt he was very well treated,” as a member of his entourage 
reported back to a CIA handler. And U.S. army officers at the Southern Com- 
mand, according to this source, passed an important message along to Pin- 
ochet’s delegation: the “US. will support coup against Allende ‘with whatever means 

As the CIA began issuing more strident reports on the likelihood of a mili- 
tary move, officials in Washington took up the issue of how and with what 

officials and analysts — gathered at Langley headquarters and “brainstormed 
the current Chilean situation from every conceivable angle,” weighing “vari- 
ous courses of action ... to accelerate current Chilean events leading toward 
a coup,” as Shackley reported to the Senior Review Group (SRG) on October 
17. The CIA group concluded, “no course of action which could be taken 
would help in a decisive manner to achieve the objective of removing Allende 



later that day, CIA, NSC, and State Department officials evaluated what U.S. 

port as a condition for undertaking the coup. As noted in a heavily censored 
memorandum for the record of this meeting, the SRG determined that be- 
cause direct U.S. support for a military coup was not necessary for its success, 
the proffer of such assistance was not worth the inherent political risks. (Doc 


a. If and when the Chilean military decided to undertake a coup, they 
would not need U.S. Government assistance or support to do so 
successfully nor are they likely to seek such support. Further, given 
the Chilean military capabilities for an unaided coup, any U.S. in- 
tervention or assistance in the coup per se should be avoided. 

b. [page and a half of text deleted that discussed whether the United 
States should provide assurances to Chilean coup plotters of assis- 
tance to a post-coup military government.] 26 


The CIA-ITT Scandal 

As Nixon administration officials weighed the degree to which Washington 
might directly aid and abet a coup, their caution was certainly influenced by 
the breaking of a major political scandal on U.S. intervention in Chile — the 
first of a series of covert operations scandals that would plague the CIA 
throughout the 1970s. On March 21, 1972, columnist Jack Anderson re- 
ported that “secret documents which escaped shredding by International 
Telephone and Telegraph show . . . that II 1 dealt regularly with the Central 
Intelligence Agency and, at one point, considered triggering a military coup 
to head off Allende’s election.” 27 “These allegations are astonishing,” the 
Washington Post exclaimed in a lead editorial the next day. “How could it be — 
if it is so — that in 1970 an American President could consider the possibility 
of acting to prevent the democratically elected president of a supposedly 
friendly country from taking office?” Unprecedented in their detail, the ITT 
records— twenty-four secret documents totaling seventy-nine pages of strat- 
egy papers, memoranda of conversations, and meeting notes — candidly 
charted the intrigue of covert corporate collaboration between the CIA, 
White House, and embassy officials to provoke economic chaos and subvert 
Chilean democracy in 1970 and early 1971. 





Zpger: WeU, Anderson got that from some source. A1 Haig is sitting 
with me now. 

Nixon: WeU, he was — he [Korry] was instructed to. But he just failed, 
the son of a bitch. That was his main problem. He should have kept 
AUende from getting in.'' 


The initial Orwellian response to the CIA-ITT scandal set the stage for a 
protracted cover-up, made possible by a display of official mendacity virtually 

lie, of Congress and even other sectors of the U.S. government — permeated 
the administration’s effort to contain and conceal the facts of Track I and 
Track H. The CIA, State Department, and the NSC sought to obstruct the 
Senate Subcommittee on Multinational Corporations investigation. Cooper- 
ation was severely restricted; evidence was withheld; government and cor- 
porate witnesses committed peijury. In its commitment to hide the truth, and 
contain the inquiry, the administration even assisted ITT in defrauding the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation (OPIC)— and by extension the 
U.S. taxpayer — in order to collect a $94 million political risk insurance claim 
for its expropriated Chilean properties. 

ITT’s investments in Chile were insured by OPIC for close to $100 mil- 
lion. But the OPIC insurance contract carried a clause excluding coverage 
“for expropriations resulting from ‘provocation’ by the Investor,” e 
“actions taken in compliance with a specific request’ by the U.S.,” as 
Secretary for Inter-American Affairs Charles Meyer warned in a 

H I papers strongly suggested that the corporation’s own covert actions had 
provoked expropriation of its telephone company in Chile. 

Full disclosure of the Track I documentation would show that ITT had 
indeed “provoked” its own expropriation by engaging in illicit and illegal 
intervention in internal Chilean politics. The corporation had approached the 
CIA in July 1970 and offered a secret “election fund” to support the con- 
servative candidate Jorge Alessandri; it had conducted its own covert political 
operations inside Chile, among them passing funds to Alessandri through a 
secret channel provided by the CIA; ITT had urged the embassy to be more 
aggressive in blocking Allende, and conspired with CIA officials to destabilize 
the economy and “stop Allende.” After the elections, ITT officials had se- 
credy funneled tens of thousands of dollars into a secret Swiss bank account 
for El Mercurio as part of a covert CIA propaganda operation. But the Nixon 

mation with OPIC; and officials feared that if denied its claim, ITT would 
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documents to the committee,” Hanke advised Shackley, “names of persons, 
banks, and funding mechanisms will be deleted.”33 

1 1 1 officials, among them CEO Harold Geneen, senior vice president 
Edward Gerrity, and Southern Cone manager Robert Berellez, all deceived 
the subcommittee. Geneen claimed that 11 1 “did not take any steps to block 


had offered to the CIA to help block Allende was for “low-cost housing . . . 
a farming program.” And Berellez repeatedly misled the Church subcom- 
mittee by denying any 11 1 contact with CIA officials in Chile.34 

State Department lead witness Charles Meyer also lied to the subcommit- 
tee. Meyer, who was a key, if not particularly supportive, participant in 40 
Committee deliberations during the Track I operations and who actively 
participated in decisions to clandestinely fund political parties and media 
groups in Chile to implement NSDM 93, told Senator Church under oath 


be no intervention in the political affairs of Chile. We were consistent 
in that we financed no candidates, no political parties before or after 
September 8, or September 4, rather ... the policy of the United States 
was that Chile’s problem was a Chilean problem to be settled by Chile. 

Under questioning by Senator Charles Percy he continued 

Let me simply say, Senator Percy, and with pride, and I don’t want to 
hammer on this, that the policy of the U.S. government, despite all of 

We neither financed candidates nor financed parties nor financed Ales- 
sandri gambits. . . . Nor tried to precipitate economic chaos, and pro- 

Chile’s future was Chile’s.35 

public, was undertaken by former CIA director Richard Helms — conceivably 
the most knowledgeable official on covert operations to destabilize Chile.3 6 
After a long career in the Agency, in November 1972 Nixon removed Helms 
as DCI.37 The president then nominated him to be U.S. ambassador to Iran. 
On February 7, 1973, during desultory confirmation hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Missouri Senator Smart Symington, 
who was sympathetic to the CIA, asked Helms two questions: “Did you try 
in the Central Intelligence Agency to overthrow the government of Chile?” 






ulated plans to reinforce its focus on the military program. “We feel that 
during foreseeable future, Station should give emphasis to [covert] activity, 
to widen our contacts, knowledge, and capability in order to bring about one 


A. Consensus by leaders of armed forces (whether they remain in govt 
or not) of need to move against the regime. Station believes we 



“militant elements of the National Party” over a fixed time frame — six to 
nine months — “during which time every effort would be made to promote 
economic chaos, escalate political tensions and induce a climate of desperation 
in which the PDC and the people generally come to desire military interven- 
tion. Ideally, it would succeed in inducing the military to take over the gov- 

But the position of the Station and the hardliners at Langley was not 
shared by the State Department, nor by key senior CIA officials who feared 
the consequences of precipitous military action and believed in the prudence 
of caution given the ongoing congressional committee investigation into ITT 
and covert operations in Chile. There was disagreement on a number of 
fundamental and strategic questions: 


• Could the Chilean military be counted on to act against Allende? 





attempt.” The Chief of Station responded with a 

drafted to reflect current Chilean realities. “The 
opposition,” including CIA-supported organizatioi 
the National Party, the Station reported, were mo 



The planning focus and action of all the opposition forces is on the 
period immediately ahead rather than on 1976. If we are to maximize 
our influence and help the opposition in the way it needs help, we 
should work within this trend rather than try to oppose and counter it 
by trying to get the opposition as a whole to focus on the distant and 

our operational effort should be on military intervention. 


On April 10, the Western Hemisphere division did secure the approval 
from CIA director James Schlesinger for “accelerated efforts against the mil- 
itary target.” These covert actions, according to a May 7 memorandum to 
Schlesinger from WH division chief Theodore Shackley, were “designed to 
better monitor any coup plotting and to bring our influence to bear on key 
military commanders so that they might play a decisive role on the side of 
the coup forces when and if the Chilean military decides on its own to act 
against Allende.” (Doc 13) Headquarters authorized the Santiago Station “to 
move ahead against military target in terms of developing additional sources,” 
and promised to seek appropriations for an expanded military program when 
“we have much more solid evidence that military is prepared to act and has 
reasonable chance of succeeding.”** 

The Chilean high command provided evidence that the military was not 
yet ready to act on June 29, when several rogue units of the Chilean 
armed forces deployed to take over the presidential palace known as La 
Moneda. In his secret “Sit Rep # 1 ” for President Nixon, Kissinger re- 
ported that Chilean army units had “launched an attempted coup against 
the government of Salvadore Allende.” (Doc 14) Later that day, Kissinger 
sent Nixon another memo, “Attempted Chilean Rebellion Ends,” noting 

that the leaders of all three branches of the military “remained loyal to the 

cautious U.S. policy makers who opposed a more activist CIA role to di- 
rectly support the Chilean military. 

This ongoing internal debate led to a delay in approval for the CIA’s 
FY 1974 covert action budget as the CIA and the State Department 





Chile. Finally, on August 20, the 40 Committee authorized, via telephone, 
$1 million for clandestine funding to opposition political parties and private- 
sector organizations — but designated a “contingency fund” for the private- 
sector operations that could only be spent with approval from Ambassador 
Davis. Within three days, the Station was pressing for approval to use the 
money to sustain strikes and street demonstrations as well as to orchestrate 
a takeover from within — pushing the military to take key positions in Al- 
lende’s cabinet where they could wield the power of state and reduce him 
to a “figurehead” president. “Events are moving very fast and military atti- 
tudes are likely to be decisive at this moment,” the Station cabled on Au- 

[Allende’s] future.” ^ 

In Washington the next day, CIA director William Colby sent a memo 
to Kissinger, submitting the Station’s arguments — word-for-word — and re- 


posed Covert Financial Support of Chilean Private Sector,” used language 
designed to assuage State Department sensitivities. “The Santiago Station 
would not be working directly with the armed forces in an attempt to bring 
about a coup nor would its support to the overall opposition forces have this 
as its result,” Colby submitted. But he added this caveat: “Realistically, of 
course, a coup could result from increased opposition pressure on the Allende 
government.” (Doc 16) 

By then, the CIA had multiple, and promising, reports of coup plotting. 
In mid- August, C/WHD Phillips had dispatched a veteran agent to Santiago 
to assess the situation. He cabled back that “in the past several weeks we 
have again received increased reporting of plotting and have seen a variety 
of dates listed for possible coup attempt.” One report noted that military 
plotters had chosen July 7 as the “target date” for another coup attempt, but 
the date was now being postponed because of the opposition of Commander 
in Chief Carlos Prats, as well as the difficulty in lining up “the key Army 


Key problem for the military plotters is now how to overcome this 
vertical command impediment. One way would be for the plotting 
Army generals to meet with General Prats, advise him he no longer 
enjoyed the confidence of the Army high command, and thus remove 
him. The plotters’ choice to replace Prats, at the time of the coup d’etat 
is to be attempted, is General Manuel Torres, commander of the fifth 
army division and the third ranking Army general. The plotters do not 





